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able to see this before she had slaved over the theme and worried over 
the slackness of her predecessor. Another teacher accepted as bona 
fide, successive papers from a Senior only to discover near the end of 
the term that every one was a copy, and that the lad, so far from being an 
"A" pupil, as she thought, was shamefully lacking in the rudiments of 
form, making nearly every error defined in the bright lexicon of youth; 
that, in fact, he had been thus deceiving his instructors for three years. 
The teacher, of course, refused to pass him, and during the following term 
in the laboratory drilled him in these rudiments, with the result that in 
a few weeks he was able to write a respectable sentence. 

It is effective for the teacher to write with the pupils, preferably on 
the blackboard. Just as an algebra teacher solves a problem, just as the 
instructor in science handles his apparatus, or the manual-training man 
his tools and pieces of wood before the pupils with a confidence of accom- 
plishment that wins respect from them, so should the English teacher be 
able and willing to do the thing that he expects his students to do. 
There has been altogether too much shyness about these teachers, due 
chiefly to the fallacy that a certain sacredness attaches to the written 
word and that no one should express himself except the genius, or the 
person who writes for publication. Yesterday while my class wrote on 
" The New Farmer " I composed a paragraph before them. Immediately 
several found fault with one or two constructions. With their help I 
corrected my work and immediately swept it away with the eraser. A 
girl gasped, "Oh, after you have worked on it so!" But what I wanted 
to teach those pupils was that such exercises as they and I were perform- 
ing, quickly completed and carefully corrected, develop thinking and 
composing both, just as do experiments in physics, or exercises on the 
piano, but that they are not valuable in themselves. Let them become 
able to write compact sentences with such a variety of wording as 
practice can give, and with such intensity, specific instances, and lively 
imagery as their souls are capable of supplying, and the battle for the 

high-school teacher is won. 

E. Dudley Paesons 
Wesi High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

HABITS OF ACCURACY IN WRITTEN WORK 

While the ready, effective expression of one's own thoughts and 
feelings is the important purpose in high-school composition work, the 
formation of habits of accuracy in writing is not unimportant. There 
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is only one thing that every student will write throughout his life. That 
is the letter. The form of the business letter is practically fixed. Only 
slight latitude is permissible. Every student should come to the high 
school with the habit of using this form accurately. Few, however, 
bring this habit with them. The high school should form it and fix it 
for those who come without it. It fails to do this; at least it does in 
the three states from which come the college Freshmen with whose 
abilities I am familiar. 

In the theme work of both Freshmen and Sophomores our rhetoric 
instructors recently gave during three months considerable attention to 
letter writing. The Sophomores had received a little drill in their 
Freshman year, but the subject had not been emphasized as it was 
during these months. At the end of the period, I asked each instructor 
to hand to every student a sheet of regular letter paper (we insist that 
letters shall be written only on such paper; never on theme paper), 
and then to call for careful attention and to read slowly the following 
directions to the class: 

Imagine that a friend has asked you a question which you cannot answer. 
You wish to ask me the question that I may answer it for you. Write me a 
three- or four-sentence letter, heading it as though you were at your parent's 
home. Address it to me at the Liberal Arts Building. Begin it by saying 
"A friend recently asked me this question," and state the question in the exact 
words the friend used. Then say that you could not answer the question, and, 
in question form, ask me if I will answer it for you. Use the fuU business- 
letter form. 

The instructor was then to read the instructions a second time, but 
only a second time. When the work was completed, each student was 
to fold his letter properly for insertion in an ordinary business envelope, 
but to unfold it again before handing it in. The creases would of 
course show just how he had folded it. 

These letters were carefully examined by me, with the help of one 
assistant whom I trained. Each student received his letter back, 
accompanied by a form letter in which check marks pointed out para- 
graphs telling him of his particular errors. A summary of the results 
is as follows, letters from 407 Sophomores and 748 Freshmen having 
been examined: 

311 Sophomores and 587 Freshmen failed to locate their letters properly 
on the paper. 

307 Sophomores and 559 Freshmen made errors in the letter form. 

109 Sophomores and 197 Freshmen did not use quotation marks correctly. 
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87 Sophomores and 223 Freshmen did not use the interrogation point 
correctly. 

70 Sophomores and 224 Freshmen failed to fold their letters properly. 
The penmanship of 49 Sophomores and 86 Freshmen was not easily read. 
223 Sophomores and 417 Freshmen failed to follow the directions. 
S Sophomores and 6 Freshmen received cordial commendation. 
18 Sophomores and 33 Freshmen received partial commendation. 

These figures speak for themselves. High-school students in 
Pennsylvania do not receive instruction in English which habittiates 
them to accuracy in the use of the letter form, or in the use of quotation 
marks and of the interrogation point. Another test showed equal lack 
of habitual use of the apostrophe. 

The reason ? May I quote from a report which I made to the high- 
school department of the Pennsylvania Educational Association in 
December, 1917, the figures being based on a series of questions sent 
to high-school principals in Pennsylvania: 

Letter writing is one type of composition which is used throughout life. 
One hxmdred and eight [Pennsylvania high-school principals] answer the 
question, "How many letters are students required to write in four years?" 
Twenty-one say many, 20 use the interrogation mark, one says as many as 200, 
two as many as 144, two say 100, one says 80, one says 75, one says 60, two 
say 50, one says 48, one says 36, two say 30, four say 25, one says 24, two say 16, 
one says, "As many as the text demands" (incidentally, I know no text that 
requires one-tenth enough), 29 give numbers from 15 down to 6; 74 believe 
that more should be written, 19 beheve that no more should be written (most 
of these are having large numbers written), and 11 think that perhaps more 
should be written. My personal feeling is that if three-fourths of all of the 
written work in high schools were cast in the form of letters, our students 
would go forth far better equipped for life. At least one letter, or better, 
two, should be written every week throughout four years in high school, to 
train boys and girls in the proper writing of business, social, and formal letters. 

Please note that only three principals out of 108 believe that an 
average of one letter a week is written. 

Why not try this test on all of your high-school pupils, and learn 
whether your teaching is developing habits of accuracy along these lines ? 

Thomas C. Blaisdell 
Pennsylvania State College 



